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EDITORIAL. 


W 


E publish  on  another  page  a brief 
criticism  of  the  '96  Epitome , written 
by  a member  of  one  of  the  old  Boards.  The 
College  has  had  its  interest  whetted  by  the 


delay,  and  is  anxious  to  commend  or  condemn, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  writer,  on  the  whole, 
praises  the  book,  and  we  hope  the  College 
will  follow  his  example. 


the  step  have  been  numerous;  the  chief  one, 
however,  is  that  by  the  change  a standing  is 
gotten  that  cannot  be  gained  by  a magazine 
appearing  more  frequently.  Lehigh  can  sup- 
port a literary  magazine,  and  we  hope  by  this 
change  to  give  the  College  a publication,  that 
fills  that  field  more  distinctly,  than  any  it  has 
had  in  the  past. 


r I ahe  Burr  with  this  number  says  good- 
bye  to  the  college.  Another  year  has 
slipped  by,  and  the  summer  vacation  with  its 
attendant  joys  is  before  us;  ere  we  reach  that 
promised  land,  however,  examinations  must  be 
passed.  The  earnest  worker  sees  his  reward 
before  him.  At  chapel  the  foolish  man 
repeats  with  fervor  that:  “ We  have  left  undone 
those  things  which  we  ought  to  have  done; 
and  we  have  done  those  things  which  we  ought 
not  to  have  done,”  and  realize  as  never  before, 
the  truthfulness  of  the  statement. 

The  earnest  worker,  the  foolish  man,  The 
Burr  wishes  them  all  good  luck,  and  a merry, 
merry  summer. 

A I AHE  opening  of  the  college  year  will  see 
a change  in  The  Burr.  The  Board  of 
Editors  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  change 

o 

the  publication  to  a monthly.  The  reasons  for 


n^HE  fact,  that  Lehigh  does  not  receive 
proper  attention  from  the  newspapers, 
has  been  made  very  evident  in  the  last  few 
weeks.  A paltry  inch  in  a single  New  York 
paper  announced,  that  we  had  won  the  la- 
crosse championship.  Elizabeth’s  defeat  at 
base-ball  was  not  noticed  by  a Philadelphia 
paper.  There  is  no  use  hiding  our  light  under 
a bushel,  especially  when  it  is  evident  that  we 
possess  one. 

Dame  Rumor  has  stated  that  the  Advisory 
Committee  would  take  charge  hereafter  of  the 
reporting  of  games.  This  is  a much-needed 
step,  and  one  that  will  prove  of  much  benefit  to 
the  college. 

PHE  close  of  the  term  will  determine  the 
success  or  the  11011-success  of  the  Honor 
System.  In  the  upper  classes  we  can  confi- 
dently state  that  it  has  been  a success,  but 
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iigly,  very  ugly  reports  have  been  coming  in 
from  the  lower  classes.  It  was  here  that  the 
least  trouble  was  expected.  Cribbing  is  rare 
at  the  preparatory  schools,  and  it  is  after  com- 
ing to  college,  that  a man  becomes  acquainted 
with  this  method  of  acquiring  learning.  Many 
believed  that  the  under  classmen  would  readily 
give  up  the  habit,  if  indeed  they  had  ever 
acquired  it.  On  the  theory  that  “it  is  hard  to 
teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks,”  it  was  fondly 
imagined  that  the  trouble  would  be  in  the 
higher  classes;  this  has  not  proven  the  case. 
If  “ponying”  has  been  done,  there  should  be 
men  of  sufficient  character  to  report  it.  We 
realize  that  this  is  a hard  thing  to  do,  but  a 
man  owes  it  to  the  College  and  should  not 
shirk  his  duty.  One  case,  to  prove  that  the 
system  is  here  in  sober  earnest  and  not  as  a jest, 
would  do  much  towards  stopping  this  evil. 

"X^TEnot  unfrequently  hear  men  about 

^ V College  complaining  of  their  respec- 
tive courses.  Sometimes  the  objections  are 
raised  on  account  of  subjects  which  appear  in 
the  curriculum,  and  sometimes  on  account  of 
subjects  which  are  omitted.  Much  of  this 
discontent  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that  it 
is  human  nature  to  complain  and  be  dissatis- 
fied with  what  we  possess,  and  to  be  always 
desiring  something. 

A large  part  of  the  complaints  of  this  sort, 
that  are  heard  here  at  Lehigh,  are  directed 
against  those  subjects  which  come  under  the 
department  of  English  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages, and  the  explanation  most  frequently 
advanced  is,  that  the  time  devoted  to  these 
subjects  could  be  more  profitably  employed 
by  others  bearing  more  directly  upon  the 
different  courses. 

A man  pursuing  an  engineering  course  im- 
agines that  he  could  more  advantageously 
employ  his  time  in  engineering  studies,  he  ad- 
vances the  argument  that  he  can  get  along  in 
his  profession  without  a knowledge  of  other 
subjects,  and  that  therefore  the  few  hours  each 
week  which  he  devotes  to  these  are  wasted. 


This  is  very  close  to  narrow-mindedness 
Very  possibly  he  could  get  along  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  because  an  excellent  engineer 
without  a knowledge  of  these  subjects,  and  it 
must  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  they  are  not 
absolute  necessities  to  him.  We  must  remem- 
ber, however,  that  the  object  of  a college  train- 
ing is  to  give  a man  a broad  and  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  therefore  his  efforts  should  not  be 
entirely  devoted  to  any  special  branch  of 
study.  A man  who  has  had  the  benefit  of  a 
college  education  is  supposed  to  be  a culti- 
vated, broad-minded  man,  who  has  some 
knowledge  of  all  those  subjects,  which  are  the 
distinctive  features  of  civilization,  the  knowl- 
edge and  development  of  which  constitute  our 
principal  difference  from  savage  people.  Our 
advances  in  literature,  in  art,  in  music,  in 
science,  and  in  all  branches  of  learning,  have 
raised  our  race  to  its  present  sphere;  they 
mark  the  extent  of  our  civilization.  A man 
who  receives  a university  education  is  in  a 
higher  state  of  mental  development,  and  has  a 
great  advantage  over  those  who  do  not  enjoy 
such  an  education.  However,  if  his  learning 
is  confined  to  the  narrow  path  of  one  subject, 
he  gains  but  little  on  the  ordinary  man  of 
slight  general  information,  but  who  has  a 
good  practical  knowledge  of  this  same 
branch. 

The  university  man  should  know  some- 
thing of,  and  be  able  to  talk  intelligently  upon, 
any  subject  or  branch  of  learning  which  may 
be  acquired  by  study;  this  is  his  province  and 
here  he  should  be  at  home,  just  as  it  is  requi- 
site in  a good  mechanic  to  know  something  of 
any  tool  with  which  he  may  meet. 

Let  us  not,  therefore,  begrudge  the  short 
time  which  is  devoted  to  subjects,  which, 
apparently,  do  not  have  any  definite  connection 
with  our  engineering  courses;  but  rather  wel- 
come these  studies  as  an  important  and  valua- 
ble factor  in  that  higher  education  and  supe- 
rior culture  which  we  should  derive  from  our 
collegiate  training. 
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A DREAM  FROM  SAVOY. 

q^HE  Dent  du  Midi  exerts  a curious  in- 
fluence  over  the  peasants  who  toil  in 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and,  in  fact,  over 
every  one  who  is,  shall  I say,  unfortunate 
enough  to  come  within  the  spell  of  its  seven 
snow-capped  peaks.  If  you  watch  the  lights 
and  shades  of  Mont  Blanc  for  a short  while, 
Mont  Blanc  then  becomes  a part  of  you,  at 
least  a pleasant  memory.  If  you  stand  for  a 
moment  with  your  eyes  on  the  Dent  du  Midi, 
the  chances  are  that  a feeling  of  heaviness  will 
assert  itself.  In  after  years,  if  you  should 
meditate  upon  a landscape,  let  us  say  of  moun- 
tains and  rivers,  an  invisible  hand  will  seem  to 
be  laid  upon  the  view  as  if  to  narrow  its  limits, 
or  perhaps  to  choke  it. 

For  days  the  Dent  du  Midi  had  been  torn 
and  rent  by  the  fury  of  an  early  summer 
storm.  The  hardy  mountain-folk  called  it 
“The  Bees.”  Born  of  the  African  mountains, 
a near  neighbor  of  the  Sirocco,  nurtured  on 
the  bosom  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  spent  its 
short  period  of  full-grown  stormhood  in  play- 
ing devilish  pranks  through  the  high  places  of 
Switzerland.  Away  up  on  the  mountain,  far 
above  the  rushing,  roaring  rapids  of  the  Rhone, 
stood  a little  cottage  built  of  stout  timbers, 
built  without  any  idea  of  architectural  beauty, 
simply  for  the  convenience  of  travellers  who 
might  be  kept  on  the  summit  over  night  or 


lor  days  by  the  fury  of  the  storms.  Galluffi, 
the  Italian  minstrel,  he  of  the  handsome  face, 
the  black  hair,  the  deep  eyes  and  the  fierce 
mustachios,  stood  at  the  portal  of  the  hut  with 
his  brown  arm,  bared  to  the  shoulder,  out- 
stretched, and  with  the  palm  of  his  hand  up- 
turned. Men  use  this  means  of  finding  out 
whether  the  clouds  above  are  empty,  whether 
they  have  closed  their  ports. 

Galluffi  scanned  the  heavens  above  and  then 
the  valley  beneath.  His  eye  brightened  at 
the  thought  of  better  weather.  His  face, 
however,  was  anything  but  serene.  Around 
the  corner  of  the  mouth  and  over  the'eyes  ran 
out  lines  which  betokened  an  inward  struggle. 
They  came  and  they  disappeared  again. 
When  the  lines  were  not  visible  the  whole  face 
of  the  Italian  lighted  up;  and  if  he  could  have 
been  set  upon  a pedestal,  he  would  have  made 
a statue  of  “Victory”  such  as  to  cause  the 
chisels  of  Europe  to  grow  rusty  with  envy. 
But  the  lines  came  again,  and  a deep,  dark 
cloud  surged  over  the  dusky  countenance. 
He  turned  and  went  into  the  hut.  Domenico, 
his  friend,  sat  on  a pile'of  leaves  in  the  corner, 
tinkering  with  the  joints  of  a flute.  Galluffi 
played  the  violin.  The  two  had  crossed  the 
mountains  to  go  on  a tour  through  Switzer- 
land, and  did  not  choose  the  roles  of  wander- 
ing minstrels  from  necessity.  They  had  been 
looking  forward  to  the  cessation  of  the  rain 
as  an  opportunity  to  resume  the  use  of  their 
instruments.  Galuffi  urged  the  fair  Domenico 
to  hasten  the  repairs  he  was  making.  Then 
he  walked  restlessly  up  and  down  the  room, 
picking  heavy-sounding  chords  on  his  instru- 
ment. Now  and  again  a shudder  ran  through 
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his  whole  frame,  and  he  would  take  a step 
nearer  the  open  door  as  if  he  wanted  more 
air  to  breathe.  He  grew  more  and  more  im- 
patient. Domenico  at  last  jumped  to  his  feet, 
waving  his  instrument  in  the  air,  and  rushed 
out  of  doors  apparently  equally  glad  that  the 
time  for  a feast  of  music  had  arrived.  It  was 
nine  o’clock.  The  moon  had  been  in  evidence 
but  for  a few  moments.  The  grand  valley  of 
the  Rhone,  with  its  splendid  lake,  lay  hundreds 
of  feet  below.  Not  a sound  broke  the  stillness 
of  the  night  as  these  two,  Galluffi  the  dark- 
haired  and  Domenico  the  fair,  played  their 
rich  Italian  melodies.  At  first  they  played  so 
as  hardly  to  be  heard.  Then  the  music  be- 
came faster,  it  was  catchy.  Back  in  the 
caverns  of  the  mountains  the  nymphs  might 
have  danced  to  it,  and  wished  for  nothing 
better.  As  the  night  deepened  so  did  the 
music.  Domenico  never  played  very  long  at 
a time.  He  seemed  to  feel  the  insufficiency 
of  his  instrument,  and  when  the  notes  became 
too  deep  Domenico  and  his  flute  usually  be- 
came silent.  This  time  he  lay  down  on  the 
grass  and  slept. 

Long  into  the  night  Galluffi  kept  his  bow 
to  the  strings.  The  light,  airy,  fantastic  strains 
which  had  been  noticeable  in  the  duets  had 
given  place  to  something  grander.  Galluffi 
and  his  violin  seemed  to  be  but  one  creation. 
Deeperand  yet  deeper  he  plunged  into  theabyss 
of  harmonic  sound.  His  high  notes  were  like 
the  morning  message  of  the  lark,  his  bass  like 
the  poundings  of  a heavy  sea.  Faster  and 
faster  became  the  time,  his  very  soul  seemed  on 
fire,  until,  at  last,  every  nerve  in  his  body  re- 
sponding to  the  agony  of  passion,  he  reached 
his  crescendo  con  fuoco.  As  Galluffi  jerked  the 
bow  from  the  strings  he  uttered  a muffled  shriek. 
His  face  became  that  of  a demon.  Slowly  he 
laid  down  his  beautiful  violin  and  drew  a silver- 
handled  poniard  from  his  bosom.  A moment 
more  and  the  sin  of  Cain  was  upon  Galluffi, 
the  Italian.  The  battle  of  a lifetime  was  lost. 

:fc  Jk 

* 

Twenty  years  later  the  same  lake  washed 


the  walls  of  Chillon  ; the  same  Rhone  dashed 
madly  by  the  base  of  the  Dent  du  Midi ; 
the  same  moon,  for  it  was  evening,  bathed  the 
Alpine  world  in  a splendid  ethereal  light.  A 
lonely  watcher  paced  the  ground  before  the 
hut.  His  arms  were  folded  across  his  breast, 
and  his  eyes  wandered  wildly  across  the  lands 
below.  It  was  Galluffi,  the  Italian,  he  of  the 
fierce  mustachios.  They  had  been  black; 
now  they  were  as  white  as  the  clouds  above 
him.  His  brow  was  hot;  his  face,  though 
deep  furroughed,  looked  as  calm  as  the  surface 
of  the  lake  before  him.  It  was  not  the  still- 
ness of  a summer  night;  it  'was  rather  the 
calculating  repose  of  a caged  beast. 

Galluffi  halted  for  a moment  in  his  nervous 
walk.  His  nostrils  dilated,  he  turned  his  ear 
to  the  valley.  Clearly  and  distinctly  came  up 
the  notes  of  a flute.  As  he  listened  the  music 
came  nearer.  One  could  hear  the  small  stones 
and  pebbles  rolling  down  the  mountain  as  if 
dislodged  by  someone  taking  great  strides  up 
the  precipitous  path.  When  the  tune  became 
distinguishable  Galluffi  turned  and  dashed 
into  the  hut.  He  knelt  down  on  the  floor 
and,  after  locating  a certain  spot,  dug  his  long, 
thin  fingers  into  the  soft  earth.  He  worked 
with  the  energy  of  a Hercules.  Handful  after 
handful  of  the  dry  mountain  loam  was  thrown 
out,  when  at  last  Galluffi  uncovered  a box 
within  a box  as  it  appeared.  With  a blow  of 
his  hand  he  broke  the  casing  and  drew  forth 
his  own  violin.  He  touched  the  bow  to  the 
strings.  A sound  issued.  He  stood  erect, 
and  with  his  head  thrown  back,  a new  light 
shining  in  his  eyes,  he  marched  grandly  out 
into  the  moonlight,  making  every  note  add 
lustre  to  the  whole.  It  was  an  Hungarian 
rhapsody  he  played.  Without  his  knowing  it 
the  flute  player  took  a place  by  his  side.  On 
and  on  swept  the  music;  higher,  grander,  and 
more  melodious  grew  the  refrain.  There  was 
no  spasm  of  passion  this  time;  it  was  as  the 
out-pouring  of  a great  thanksgiving.  His 
twenty  years  of  atonement  were  finished,  the 
shackles  had  dropped  from  his  soul. 
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The  last  note  died  away.  A faint  echo  from  a 
monastery  bell  scaled  the  heights.  Galluffi, 
the  Italian,  he  of  the  fierce  mustachios,  knelt 
upon  the  green  sward  and  prayed:  “Lord, 
now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace, 
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for  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation.”  He 
stretched  his  arms  toward  the  lake,  a smile 
overspread  his  face  and  he  was  dead.  The 
battle  of  a lifetime  had  been  won  ! 


THE  PARTING. 


^pHE  college  year  had  ended.  The  grand 
old  buildings  of  Lehigh  University  no 
longer  resounded  with  the  tramp  of  feet.  The 
doors  were  closed,  and  all  was  still.  Freshmen, 
Sophomores  and  Juniors,  all  eager  to  get 
home,  had  left.  Only  a few  Seniors  remained, 
loath  to  leave  the  place  where  they  had  spent 
four  happy  years. 

On  the  terrace  in  front  of  Packer  Hall  sat 
two  men.  The  parting  of  the  morrow  had 
cast  its  gloomy  shadow  over  them,  their  voices 
were  lowered  and  their  tones  were  sad.  They 
had  reached  the  end  of  their  college  career, 
from  that  time  on  their  roads  of  life  would  lie 
apart,  and  now  they  had  come  to  have  a last 
long  talk  before  saying  good-bye.  Ah  ! that 
sad  old  word  good-bye,  around  which  so  many 
sad  thoughts  cling.  Which  one  of  us,  can  not 
recall  some  scene  where  it  has  brought  tears 
to  our  eyes,  perchance  some  death  scene  where 
the  parting  soul  has  lingered  a moment  for  the 
last  farewell,  before  putting  off  into  the  un- 
known dark  ? 

P'our  short  years  ago,  one  had  left  the 
“ Sunny  South,”  anticipating  with  dread  four 
long  disagreeable  years  in  the  North,  among 
people  who,  deep  down  in  one  of  the  hidden 
corners  of  the  heart,  hated  the  land  he  loved 
so  well.  People  whose  unsympathetic  formal 
ways  he  could  never  like.  People,  who  regard- 
less of  his  feelings,  would  take  every  opportu- 
nity to  speak  lightly  of  things  which,  to  a 
Southerner,  amounts  to  almost  a religion. 
Such  was  his  anticipation,  but  how  different 
was  the  reality  ! He  soon  found  out  that  they 
did  not  hate  the  South,  he  found  them  sympa- 
thetic and  cordial  in  their  manner.  They  re- 
garded his  feelings,  and  carefully  avoided  any 
discussion  which  might  in  any  way  wound 
him.  In  this  way,  the  Northerner,  w ho  sat 


beside  him  nowin  this  farewell  talk,  had  acted. 
When  he  of  the  South  had  come,  so  full  of 
enthusiastic  feeling  for  the  “Lost  Cause”  and 
its  heroes.  So  full  of  that  feeling,  which  each 
Southerner  knows  so  well,  and  yet  finds  so  hard 
to  describe;  which  makes  his  nerves  quiver  and 
tremble  at  the  first  notes  of  “ Dixie,”  which 
once  made  men  out  of  mere  children,  and  now 
turns  the  Confederate  Veteran  into  a child 
again.  When  he,  of  the  South,  allowed  himself 
to  think  of  those  Southern  boys,  who  ragged, 
barefooted  and  half  starved,  fought  on  to  the 
bitter  end ; and  those  heroic  Southern  girls, 
who  clothed  themselves  in  the  coarsest  cloth 
to  give  their  linen  to  dress  the  wounds  of  the 
Rebel  boys,  and  when,  dream-like,  his  thoughts 
ran  on,  till  the  thought  of  Appomattox  came, 
and  he  realized  that  it  was,  as  it  were,  only  a 
glorious  dream  with  a sad  awakening.  Then, 
when  in  his  enthusiastic  love  for  the  South 
and  the  “ Stars  and  Bars,”  he  had  said  bitter 
against  the  North,  that  noble  boy  beside  him 
there  had  understood  it  all,  and  in  his  quiet 
way  had  smoothed  down  the  fiery  sensitive 
spirit,  and  had  paid  no  heed  to  thoughtless 
words,  which  had  been  so  impulsively  uttered. 
Thus  he  had  won  his  way  into  the  depths  of 
the  Southern  heart,  and  after  four  years  of 
daily  intercourse,  do  you  wonder  that  they 
should  dread  the  parting  of  the  morrow? 

The  sun  had  set,  the  shadows  on  the  campus 
had  faded  and  melted  into  one  dark  mass. 
The  clock  in  the  tower  had  struck  ten,  and  the 
two  men  slowly  left  the  campus.  At  the  cor- 
ner of  the  street  below,  hand  clasped  hand, 
compressed  lips  trembled,  and  without  a word 
they  parted.  Their  receding  steps  echoed 
along  the  quiet  street,  that  sad  old  word,  good- 
bye, had  not  been  uttered,  and  yet  it  had  been 
said. 
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THE  ’NINETY 

H ROUGH  the  courtesy  of  the  Editors, 
vve  are  enabled  to  review  the  advance 
sheets  of  the  forth-coming  Epitome.  It  is 
almost  impossible  in  a limited  space  to  give 
an  exact  idea  of  the  scope  and  the  character- 
istic features  of  the  work;  but  certain  it  is, 
the  twentieth  volume  is  worthy  to  take  its 
place  among  the  best  which  previous  classes 
have  turned  out.  v 

In  each  new  volume,  as  a usual  thing,  some 
excellencies  are  found  which  are  not  possessed 
by  its  predecessors,  and  many  errors  of  ar- 
rangement, etc.,  are  avoided.  The  present 
Epitome  has  been  compiled  on  the  same  gen- 
eral lines  as  previous  ones,  with  several  note- 
worthy and  commendable  departures.  The 
whole  work  has  been  completely  indexed; 
the  scattered  and  fugitive  members  of  the 
Tau  Beta  Pi  have  been  compactly  brought 
together  in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  cuts 
have  been  distributed  throughout  the  book 
with  thoughtful  regard  for  their  proper  posi- 
tions. They  have  been  made  to  face  the  pages 
which  they  are  intended  to  illustrate.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  cut  is  not  made  to  grace  the 
Hefty  Club  list. 

Without  giving  any  particular  volume  the 
distinction  of  being  conspicuously  the  best, 
there  has  certainly  been  a steady  develop- 
ment and  gradual  improvement  since  the  first 
modest  efforts  of  many  years  ago  to  epitomize 
the  events  of  our  college  life.  The  modest 
little  volumes  of  the  past  confined  themselves 
more  particularly  to  statistical  information,  with 
here  and  there  a mild  literary  effort,  and  some 
illustrations.  The  same  tendency  which  is  so 
noticeable  in  the  magazines  of  today  may  be 
observed  in  the  development  of  the  Epitome. 
The  craze  for  pictoral  illustration  has  run  the 
rounds  of  nearly  every  magazine  now  pub- 
lished, and  there  has,  perhaps,  been,  on  that 
account,  a slight  falling  off  in  literary  excel- 
lence. The  increased  amount  of  illustration 
in  the  Epitome  from  year  to  year  is  most 
pronounced.  We  wonder  where  this  tendency 
will  lead  ; probably  to  the  bankruptcy  of  some 
future  class,  whose  desire  to  reach  the  very 
acme  of  art  will  run  away  with  its  better 
judgment.  It  would  be  well  for  the  artists  on 
all  Epitome  Boards  to  remember  that  illustra- 
tion constitutes  one  of  the  largest  items  of 


SIX  EPITOME. 

cost  in  getting  out  a work  of  this  kind,  and  to 
accept  nothing  which  is  not,  in  their  judg- 
ment, strictly  first-class. 

We  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  too  much 
of  a superfluous  nature  has  found  its  way  into 
the  present  volume,  but  merely  hold  out  a 
warning  to  future  classes  not  to  exceed  their 
means. 

Volume  twenty  of  the  Epitome , the  one  which 
is  now  about  to  appear,  is  on  the  whole  most 
creditable  to  its  editors,  and  we  wish  to  con- 
gratulate them  on  their  success.  It  is  dedi- 
cated with  great  propriety  to  a “bald-headed 
six,”  and  should  commend  itself  on  that 
account  to  a large  number  of  Lehigh  men  — 
students  of  the  past,  who  haven’t  forgotten 
the  joy  it  gives ; those  of  the  present,  who  are 
made  happy  by  it ; and  those  to  come,  who 
may  get  it  if  they  are  real  good  boys  and 
work  for  it. 

The  literary  matter  has  increased  greatly  in 
volume,  even  if  there  has  been  no  startling 
departure  from  our  standard  of  excellency. 
There  are  several  bright  bits  of  verse.  The 
effusion  “Three  of  a Kind”  has  about  it  a 
smack  of  the  soil.  It  will  recall,  we  are  sure, 
scenes  familiar  to  all  of  us,  and  most  of  us  by 
this  time  know  it's  a bad  hand  to  draw  to. 

“An  Unpublished  Chapter  of  Hiawatha,  or 
Columbus’s  Last  Voyage,”  is  a chapter  of 
calamaties  which  were  recorded  in  a more 
prosaic  and  more  grotesque  way  by  those  who 
took  the  trip.  “ The  House  that  Packer  Built” 
is  an  old  story  told  in  rather  a unique  way. 

There  are  many  other  bits  of  verse,  and  a 
vast  deal  of  prose  worthy  of  mention,  if  our 
space  permitted.  It  is  very  commendable  in 
the  Board  to  have  allotted  so  many  of  their 
pages  to  matter  of  this  kind,  and  we  hope 
that  future  Boards  will  follow  its  example. 

The  artistic  work  is  very  good,  the  draw- 
ings a la  Beardsley  being  particularly  notice- 
able. 

The  Gags,  Grinds,  and  Quotations  are  not 
offensive  as  in  some  previous  volumes,  and  no 
longer  serve  to  excuse  a man  for  not  buying 
an  Epitome. 

The  work  is  a success  from  a critical  stand- 
point, and  we  hope  it  may  meet  with  gener- 
ous financial  support. 
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A | 'S,HE  Gossip  thinks,  there  are  few  events 
in  life  at  Lehigh,  which  tend  to  promote 
college-spirit  and  general  good  fellowship  so 
much  as  a “ celebration,”  such  as  the  one  which 
crowned  the  winning  of  the  lacrosse  champion- 
ship. With  the  aid  of  a drum-corps,  tin  horns, 
songs,  college  yells,  and  best  of  all,  the  con- 
nivance of  the  local  police  force,  the  compressed 
steam  accumulated  in  the  class  and  lecture- 
room  escaped  in  hearty  exultation.  Good 
humor  is  bound  to  prevail,  in  spite  of  mud 
puddles  and  toes  trampled  upon,  and  nobody 
minds  the  snake  dance,  which,  in  reality,  is 
equivalent  to  the  exertion  of  three  gym.  drills. 
How  very  fit,  too,  it  is  to  show  the  team  our 
appreciation  of  its  excellence.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  have  a “celebration”  every  week — it  is 
only  the  signal  victories  which  are  worthy  of 
such  notice — so  perhaps  they  are  more  piquant 
when  we  have  them.  The  Gossip  hopes  that 
Lehigh  students  may  never  all  become  so 
apathetic  and  reservedly  dignified  as  to  drop 
the  “celebration.”  It  has  now  become  a 
traditional  custom,  and  it  should  be  adhered 
to  whenever  opportunity  presents  itself. 

* * 

* 

The  Gossip  has  a great  taste  for  athletics, 
and,  although  he  does  not  play  on  any  of  the 
’Varsity  or  other  teams,  yet  likes  to  sit  on  the 
bleachers,  and  picture  to  himself  what  a star  he 


could  be,  if  only  cared  to  come  out  and  try  for 
something. 

Now,  The  Gossip  has  been  thinking  of  mak- 
ing a new  move  in  athletics  at  Lehigh.  For 
some  time  the  idea  has  continually  recurred  to 
him,  that  although  we  have  four  athletic  teams 
here,  yet  there  is  still  insufficient  field  for  the 
truly  athletic  Lehigh  man;  so  after  carefully 
considering  the  matter,  The  Gossip  has  finally 
decided  to  organize  a Golf  Club  to  supply  the 
long-felt  want.  There  are  a few  choice  spirits 
about  College,  whom  this  wildly  exciting  sport 
would  just  suit;  they  are  included  in  the  class 
known  as  “physical  wrecks,”  who  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  foot-ball  and  kindred  sports, 
and  probably  don’t  know  the  difference  between 
a foot-ball  and  a base-ball  bat. 

The  Gossip  thinks  the  slopes  of  South 
Mountain  would  make  a fine  golf  grounds, 
and  has  no  doubt  that  before  long,  the  Lehigh 
Golf  Club  will  be  a close  rival  with  the  track- 
team  for  the  College  esteem  and  support. 

* * 

* 

The  Gossip  feels  that  he  is  not  being 
treated  properly.  When  the  temperature  is 
96°  in  the  shade,  a man  feels  that  he  is  in 
danger  of  catching  the  work-habit,  then  he 
thinks  that  it  is  time  to  kick.  And  that  is  not 
all,  he  feels  sorry  to  see  that  so  many  of  his 
promising  college  friends  have  fallen  into  that 
same  work-habit,  that  he  is  trying  so  hard  to 
steer  clear  of.  He  went  into  the  Electrical 
Laboratory  the  other  day,  and  saw  an  old  friend, 
one  that  he  thought  would  be  the  last  one  to 
catch  that  awful  habit.  He  was  one  of  those 
over-worked  Electricals,  and  when  The  Gossip 
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saw  him  he  was  hard  at  it,  chair  tilted  back, 
feet  proped  on  a new  galvanometer,  hand 
playing  with  a resistance  coil,  an  over-worked 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  his  head  resting  daintily 
on  a standard  ohm.  For  fear  of  breathing  the 
work-germs  that  were  floating  in  the  air,  The 
Gossip  hurried  out  as  fast  as  his  legs  would 
carry  him,  stopping  a moment  to  watch  the 
Mechanicals  in  the  new  Mechanical  Laboratory 
taking  indicator  diagrams  and  engine  tests; 
but  even  here  he  was  in  danger  of  catching 
that  undesirable  habit,  so  much  against  his  will 
was  forced  to  leave  and  sought  refuge  in  that 
haven  for  the  weary,  Charley’s.  There  he 
remained  until  dinner  time,  planning  out  his 
next  summer’s  loaf  over  a glass  of  beer  and  a 
Sweitzer  sandwich. 

* * 

* 

The  Gossip  is  pleased  to  see,  as  an  evidence 
of  the  returning  vitality  of  the  great  in- 
dustries of  the  country,  that  our  esteemed 
friend  and  “uncle”  of  South  Bethlehem  has 
not  “shut  up  shop”  as  was  rumored,  but  on 
the  contrary, has  renewed  his  business  on  a truly 
grand  scale.  He  has  leased  a new  house 
containing  one  room.  This  room  differs  from 
his  old  one  in  its  remarkable  degree  of  cleanli- 
ness, which  The  Gossip  fears  is  only  a temporary 
quality.  Still  unlike  his  former  “magasin  dc 
bric-a-brac this  new  establishment  has  a liberal 
supply  of  windows  with  glass  panes,  and  the 
door-way  is  large  enough  for  a well-fed  person 
to  pass  through.  The  whole  interior  is  lighted 
by  a lamp  and  heated  by — the  warm  rays  of 
the  sun.  This  method  of  heating  has  always 
been  very  popular  with  Israelites,  not  because 
it  is  cheap,  but  because  the  heat  from  the  sun 
is  really  warm  heat. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  see  the  tasty  selection 
of  stock,  which  this  enterprising  person  has 


made.  Wanamaker  is  good  enough  in  his 
way,  but  our  “uncle”  is  better.  At  Wana- 
maker’s  you  must  walk  half  a block  between 
purchases,  at  “uncle’s”  you  can  buy  a $2.00 
guitar  for  $3.50,  and  turn  on  your  heel  and  get 
a broken  lamp  for  seventy- fiv  e cents  more  than 
it  cost  “ uncle,”  or  a table  full  of  cockroaches  for 
$1.50.  In  fact,  you  can  get  five  cents  worth 
of  almost  anything  for  ten  cents;  besides,  you 
are  waited  on  promptly  and  cheerfully,  and  no 
charge  is  made  for  looking  at  the  things  unless 
you  break  something,  even  then  you  are 
charged  only  three  times  its  value. 

In  spite  of  the  fact,  that  this  is  hardly  the 
best  season  for  new  resolutions,  The  Gossip 
has  heard  that  our  “ uncle,”  apparently  believing 
that  a thing  is  “ better  late  than  never,”  has 
formed  the  following  resolutions. 

First,  He  will  not  purchase  trousers  from 
persons  of  doutful  character  without  critical 
examination  for  slight  marks  of  wear,  and 
particularly  for  holes. 

Second,  He  will  never  again  buy  a clock 
without  assuring  himself  that  it  has  works 
(works,  he  believes,  are  necessary  in  a good 
clock). 

The  Gossip  believes  that  if  his  “uncle” 
could  only  concentrate  his  gaze  upon  the 
defective  parts  of  perspective  purchases,  it 
would  be  better — better  for  his  “uncle”  but 
worse  for  the  “ nephew.” 

But  the  Gossip  does  not  bear  his  “uncle” 
any  ill-will,  and  indeed  he  wishes  every  success 
to  this  reorganized  business,  he  hopes  it  will 
be  as  successful  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  and 
he  will  gladly  give  his  personal  assistance 
when  he  is  in  need  of  skates  or  straw  hats, 
overcoates  or  underwear,  umbrellas,  guns, 
pistols,  boxing-glove — almost  anything  except 
towels,  toothbrushes  and  false  teeth. 


— The  names  of  all  men  who  do  not  pay 
their  subscriptions  to  the  college  paper  are 
published  at  the  end  of  the  year  at  Dart- 
mouth. 


— A Harvard  professor  has  invented  a 
machine  to  register  the  amount  of  energy 
expended  by  an  oarsman  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  stroke. 
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EDITOR’S  TABLE. 


^ I THOUGH  rather  late  in  the  season  for  it, 
The  Table  desires  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  College-at-large  to  the  promiscuous 
cheering  and  guying,  which  takes  place  at 
almost  all  games  on  the  home  grounds'.  It  is 
not  polite,  to  say  the  least,  to  make  sport  of 
players  on  visiting  teams,  to  repeat  any  remarks 
they  may  happen  to  make  in  the  course  of  the 
game,  and  to  “rub  in”  any  misplays.  And 
the  way  our  “bleachers”  often  cheer  a called 
strike,  for  instance,  in  a ball  game,  must  seem 
childish  to  outsiders;  and  to  many  it  is  indica- 
tive of  unfamiliarity  with  the  game  as  well.  In 
a recent  number  of  The  Pennsylvanian  there 
appeared  a spirited  communication,  signed  by 
prominent  U.  of  P.  Alumni,  asking  if  “some 
vigorous  action  cannot  be  taken  to  stop  the 
discourteous  cat-calls  and  cries  at  ball  games.” 
The  U.  of  P.  Courier,  commenting  on  this,  says: 
"The  practice  of  cheering  errors,  and  uncalled- 
for  hooting  at  various  games  is  looked  upon 
by  the  students  of  ail  the  leading  colleges  and 
universities  as  ungentlemanly  and  discourteous 
to  the  visiting  teams.  Let  us  all  unite  and 
create  such  a healthy  sentiment  against  the 
gentlemen  (?)  guilty  of  it,  that  no  longer  will 
they  be  able  to  carry  on  their  injurious  prac- 
tice. Cheering  and  yelling  at  the  proper  time 
and  place  are  elements  which  tend  to  enliven 
and  brighten  all  college  matches,  but  it  is  a 
privilege  which  may  be  easily  abused.” 

A recent  Yale  Courant  gives  some  valuable 
“advice  to  contributors.”  The  article  deals 
with  the  matter  of  the  short  story  and  verse  so 
well,  that  The  Table  takes  the  liberty  to  clip  a 
large  portion  of  it,  for  the  benefit  of  prospective 
contributors  to  Lehigh’s  publications,  as  folio  ws: 
“There  is  no  form  of  composition  from  which 
one  can  gain  greater  good  than  from  stories 
and  verse.  About  the  only  other  forms  of 
college  literature,  ignoring  the  humorous,  are 
the  essay  and  the  descriptive  piece,  both  ex- 
cellent in  their  way,  but  not  resulting  in  as 
much  benefit  to  the  writer;  for  the  college 


essay  is  usually  a rehash  of  second-hand  know- 
ledge. Whatever  be  the  motive  of  the  writer 
of  story  or  verse,  he  never  fails  to  gain  great 
improvement  in  many  ways:  as  time  goes  on, 
one  finds  that  his  mind  is  more  wide-open  and 
ready  for  suggestions,  his  eye  is  more  observant, 
he  has  greater  facility  of  expression,  and  uses 
words  with  more  discrimination  than  he  did 
formerly.  What  we  get  out  of  a thing,  whether 
it  be  an  enterprise,  a social  club,  or  a study,  is 
directly  proportional,  as  a rule,  to  what  we  put 
into  it.  This  holds  true  as  well  in  any  literary 
work  as  it  does  elsewhere,  and  so  when  we  say 
that  we  gain  the  largest  amount  of  good  from 
the  writing  of  a story  we  imply  that  to  write  a 
good  story  is  also  a rather  difficult  matter. 
The  difficulty  lies  not  so  much  in  thinking  out 
a plot,  for  that  is  comparatively  easy  to  most 
men  with  any  imagination  whatsoever,  but  in 
the  management  of  that  plot  after  it  has  been 
once  thought  out,  not  to  mention  the  adoption 
and  maintenance  of  an  interesting  and,  if  pos- 
sible, ‘ catchy  ’ style.  Very  often  the  plot 
itself  is  worthless  so  far  as  publication  goes, 
and  almost  useless  to  the  writer.  We  refer 
especially  to  blood  and  thunder  tales,  where 
the  heroine  and  her  lover  are  killed  off  in  a 
manner  harrowing  enough  to  turn  the  reader 
to  tears  of  laughter,  and  those  which  are  per- 
haps even  worse,  stories  of  what  the  writer 
conceives  to  be  a grand  passion,  but  what 
appears  to  the  reader  as  so  much  sentimental 
inanity.  It  would  be  well,  perhaps,  to  lay  it 
down  as  a rule  from  which  one  should  almost 
never  depart,  that  one  should  not  kill  off  any 
character  nor  make  the  plot  hinge  upon  love, 
unless  one  is  perfectly  sure  that  the  characters 
are  true  to  life.” 

The  following  is  in  “ lighter  vein  :” 

PERHAPS. 

A good  old  farmer  living  far  away  from  town 
Is  ne'er  stuck  up  with  all  the  airs  he  can. 

But  ever  seems  retiring  always  just  so  plain, 
Because  he  is  a hoe-made  sort  of  man. 

— Brunonian 
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RESOLUTIONS. 


T a meetit%  of  the  Philadelphia  Lehigh  Club, 
^ v held  May  9,  1895,  the  following  resolution  was 
passed : 

Resolved , That  it  is  the  sense  of  those  present,  that 
every  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Lehigh  Club  who 
can  possibly  do  so  should  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  in  Bethlehem,  June  18,  to  welcome  our  new* 
president.  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Drown,  and  we  one  and  all 


agree  that  we  will  be  on  hand  at  that  time,  if  at  all 
possible,  and  will  use  our  best  efforts  to  bring  others. 

At  the  same  meeting  a committee  was  also  appointed 
to  insure  a good  attendance,  and  to  make  arrangements 
for  a special  car  from  Philadelphia  to  Bethlehem. 

Samuel  E,  Bf.rger, 
Secretary. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

/\  LUMNI  and  former  non-graduate  stu- 
^ dents  of  the  Lehigh  University,  desir- 
ing to  attend  the  annual  meeting  at  the  Lehigh 
University,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  June  1 8th, 
can  procure  special  rates  from  Philadelphia, 
and  from  points  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road and  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 
Tickets  can  only  be  obtained  on  written  appli- 
cation to  Charles  S.  Lee,  General  Passenger 
Agent.  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  to  H.  P.  Baldwin, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Central  Railroad 
Company  of  New  Jersey,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y.  Henry  S.  Drinker, 

William  D.  Beatty, 

Duncan  W.  Patterson, 

Committee  on  Transportation. 


PROGRAMHE  FOR  TUESDAY,  JUNE  18,  1895. 

ALUMNI  DAY. 

12  M.  A lunch  will  be  provided  at  the  Gymnasium 
for  the  Alumni,  Faculty  and  graduating  class,  at 
which  time  the  Alumni  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  the  President-elect. 

K30P.  M.  Inspection  of  the  University  by  the 
Alumni  and  others  interested,  by  invitation  of  the 
Faculty  and  under  the  direction  of  those  in  charge  of 
the  various  departments  to  be  inspected. 

2:30  P.  M.  Annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion in  the  Chemical  Lecture  Room. 

8:00  P.  M.  Reception  from  8:00  to  11:00  at  the 
Gymnasium  to  Dr.  T.  M.  Drown,  the  President-elect, 
by  the  Trustees,  Faculty,  and  Alumni  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  the  citizens  of  the  Bethlehems. 

Geo.  A.  Jenkins,  '70, 

Robt.  P.  Linderman,  '84, 
Roli.in  H.  Wilbur,  ’85, 

Geo.  Rodney  Booth,  ’86. 

Alumni  Committee  of  Arrangements . 


AT  EVENTIDE. 

1 \EAREST,  at  the  eventide, 

Oft  in  the  quietness  I lie, 

When  the  noisy,  noisy  world  has  for  a 
season  passed  me  by, 

And  left  me  free 
To  think  of  thee, 

To  think,  perchance,  of  thee  and  sigh. 

Whatever  the  world  can  give, 

Wealth,  and  name,  and  fame,  and  power. 
All,  alas,  seem  sadly  poor  at  the  coming  of 
the  twilight  hour. 

A smile  of  thine 
Is  still  divine, 

Though  in  the  west  the  tempest  lower. 
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.May  11.  Base-Ball:  Lehigh  vs.  United  States  Naval 
Academy;  score,  15  to  13,  in  favor  of  Lehigh. 

May  13.  Agora  Meeting. 

May  15.  Engineering  Society. 

May  16.  Funeral  of  the  Hon.  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  at 
Drifton,  Pa.  All  college  exercises  suspended. 

May  18.  Championship  Lacrosse:  Lehigh  vs.  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  score,  5 to  o,  in  favor  of 
Lehigh.  Base-Ball : Lehigh  vs.  West  Point ; 
score,  12  to  5,  in  favor  of  Lehigh. 

May  20.  Agora  Meeting,  Mathematical  Club. 

May  21.  Chemical  Society. 

May  22.  Base-Ball : Lehigh  vs.  Lafayette ; score,  1 1 
to  8,  in  favor  of  Lehigh. 

May  23.  Engineering  Society. 

May  25.  Championship  Lacrosse.  Lehigh  vs.  Stevens 
Institute,  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.;  score,  6 to  1,  in  favor 
of  Lehigh.  Base-Ball:  Lehigh  vs.  Indian  School; 
score,  3 to  4,  in  favor  of  Indian  School. 

May  29.  Electrical  Engineering  Society. 

May  30.  Base-Ball : Lehigh  vs.  Lafayette;  score,  3 to 
1,  in  favor  of  Lehigh. 


DE  ALUMNIS. 

— Edwin  Lefevre,  ’91,  a former  member  of 
The  Burr  Board,  has  a short  story  entitled 
“On  the  Brink,”  in  the  Chap  Book,  for  May 
15th.  It  has  been  well  spoken  of  by  the 
critics. 

— D.  A.  Usina,  ’91,  is  Fourth  Assistant 
Examiner  of  Patents,  in  the  Patent  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

— A.  Y.  Throop,  ’89,  is  Assistant  Engineer 
of  the  Cataract  Construction  Company  at 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

—PC  E.  Snyder,  ’87,  is  a Supervisor  of  the 
Louisville  & Nashville  R.  R.,  with  headquarters 
at  Columbia,  Tenn. 

— G.  F.  Womrath,  ex-’96,  is  continuing  his 
studies  in  the  Edison  Electrical  Laboratory  at 
Orange,  N.  J. 

— A.  R.  Womrath,  ex-’96,  has  opened  a 
stationery  store  in  Pottsville,  Pa. 


THE  CANTERBURY  TALES. 

J LOVE  to  read  the  tales  in  merry  rhyme 
Of  bold  adventure  or  of  jollity, 

Wherewith  those  olden  pilgrims  passed  their  time  ; 

And  often  have  I wished  that  I might  see 
Upon  their  way  that  very  company — 

The  dainty  men,  the  knight  with  burnished  lance. 
Most  dear — the  poet’s  gentle  countenance. 


THE  DREAH  FACE. 

/'"ANCE  more  I seem  to  gaze  upon  thy  brow, 
Madonna!  There  on  that  cliff  where  erst 
We  twain  have  stood,  and  seen  the  bright  stars  burst, 
Through  fleecy  clouds,  turned  by  the  sunset's  glow 
To  golden  waves,  I see  thee  standing  now. 

I see  within  thy  calm  eyes  crystal  deeps 
Once  more,  the  soft,  strong  subtle  flame  that  leaps, 
Showing  the  sudden  soul,  and  then  I bow 
In  awe,  my  spirit  at  thy  purity. 


THE  FRESHHAN’S  KNOWLEDGE. 
,"T'VHE  college  year  is  almost  o’er— 
The  Freshman  sees  it  go, 

And  thinks  of  learning’s  golden  store 
How  little  he  does  know. 

But  some  things  useful  he  has  learned, 
Despite  his  vain  regrets ; 

He’s  learned  to  tie  his  ascot  scarf, 

And  roll  his  cigarettes. 
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— The  University  of  California  Glee  - Club 
and  the  Stanford  Mandolin  Club  will  make  a 
joint  tour  through  the  West  next  month. 

— The  average  yearly  crew  expenses  at  Ox- 
ford are  $2,500. 


A TRAGEDY. 

So  pale  and  still  the  lady  lay 
Like  death  did  seem  almost. 

Above  her  bends  a man  whose  face 
Of  love  or  pity  holds  no  trace, 

And  she  moans  in  her  troubled  dream. 


DAWN. 

Calm,  as  a child  in  sleep,  the  waters  lie, 

The  glassy  mirror  of  their  stillness  shows 

Each  star's  pale  light,  adown  the  eastern  sky 
The  red’ning  tinge  to  golden  slowly  grows. 

The  mirror  now  reflects  a vast  concave 
Of  inf’nite  color — the  chariot  of  the  dawn 

Draws  near ; and  slowly  o’er  the  eastern  wave 
There  peeps  the  first  faint  smile  of  early  morn. 

Thus,  must  it  be  when  in  the  last  long  sleep, 

The  soul  of  man  doth  rest  from  this  world’s  strife. 

He  feels  the  spark  immortal  o’er  him  creep. 

And  wakes  to  glories  of  eternal  life. 

— Yale  Courant. 

— The  silver  cup  promised  to  Williams  Col- 
lege last  fall  for  scoring  against  the  Yale  eleven 
has  been  formally  presented. 


APROPOS. 

Smithers  thought  the  spring  was  here, 

He  unbuttoned  his  coat  and  took  deep  breaths  of  air. 
Discarded  his  hat  and  lay  down  on  the  grass  — 

Yet  Smithers  ordinarily  was  not  an  ass. 

I saw  him  next  day  with  a thick  overcoat, 

Fur  cap  on  his  head,  arctics  on  foot. 

And  he  said  while  still  blowing  away  at  his  nose, 

“ So  dis  is  wod  here  dey  call  spring,  I subbose.” 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 

— The  Harvard  Crimson  will  probably  open 
a job  printing  office  in  the  Fall,  which  will  be 
prepared  to  do  all  sorts  of  work  at  reasonable 
prices. 


Lower  he  leans.  Then  lifts  his  arm. 

A hurried  flash — a gleam 
Of  glist’ning  steel ! And  his  cold  white  hand 
With  blood  is  stained  like  a scarlet  brand, 

With  blood  that  flows  in  a stream. 

Then  the  lady  raised  her  drooping  head. 

“ Your  tooth  is  out : two  dollars !”  he  said. 

— The  Lafayette. 


—Norman  M.  Cameron,  of  the  law  school 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  has  been  ex- 
pelled by  the  law  faculty  for  sending  untrue 
reports  of  University  happenings  to  a Detroit 
paper.  The  U.  of  M.  Daily  has  made  a vigor- 
ous fight  against  enterprising  correspondents, 
who  have  cared  little  for  the  good  name  of  the 
University,  and  this  expulsion  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  their  labors. 

— A cooperative  society,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  low  prices  on  such  books  and  sta- 
tionery as  students  need,  has  been  organized 
at  Cornell.  Each  member  pays  a small  initia- 
tion fee,  and  receives  at  the  end  of  the  year  a 
share  of  the  profits,  according  to  his  pur- 
chases, thereby  obtaining  not  only  low  prices 
on  purchases,  but  also  a dividend.  At  Harvard 
last  year  the  membership  fee  was  $1  and 
$5,000  were  distributed  in  dividends  among 
1700  members — an  average  return  of  about  $3 
for  $1  invested. 
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— Dartmouth  won  the  championship  of  the 
New  England  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion. Brown  was  second,  and  Amherst  third. 

— This  year’s  graduating  class  at  Cornell, 
including  all  departments,  will  be  the  largest 
in  the  college  history,  approximating  400. 


HIS  LETTER. 

Dear  Dad: — I'm  sure  that  you’ll  be  pleased 
To  learn  that  I have  won 

The  singles  in  lawn  tennis 
In  the  tournament  just  done; 

I’m  trying  for  the  foot-ball  team. 

(It’s  going  to  be  a pinch  !) 

If  only  I were  heavier, 

I'm  sure  I'd  have  a cinch. 

We  practice  pretty  much  all  day. 

(You  noticed,  I suppose, 

In  the  papers,  how,  a week  ago, 

I got  a broken  nose  ?) 

You  mustn’t  notice  such  reports, 

For  half  the  time  what’s  stated 

Is  printed  for  effect,  you  know, 

And  much  exaggerated. 

My  nose  wasn’t  badly  broken, 

’Twas  really  but  a crack; 

And  though  it’s  somewhat  crooked. 

Doctor  says  ’twill  straighten  back  ! 

I'm  going  to  try  for  'Varsity 
Next  spring  in  base-ball,  too; 

And  if  I find  I've  got  a chance 
I’ll  try  to  make  the  crew. 

You  say  you  fear  athletics 
May  interfere  with  Greek  ? 

Oh,  not  at  all ! We  took 
Examinations  all  last  week  ! 

I parse  and  scan  quite  easily.  ' 

(The  latter,  as  you  know, 

Is  reading  digraph  odes  at  sight. 

And  parts  of  Cicero.) 

It’s  time  for  foot-ball  practice. 

So  1 will  have  to  run  ; 

Please  send  a check  next  time 
You  write. 

Good-bye ! 

Kiss  Ma ! 

Your  Son. 

— Exchange. 

— The  Yale  Gun  Club  held  a shoot  for 
an  $80  Parker  gun  shortly  after  the  Easter 
vacation. 


WEALTH. 

I like  pretty  maids,  flushed  with  joy, 

With  glad  hair  blowing  free. 

They  smile  right  kind  on  many  a boy, 

But  only  one  on  me, 

But  I have  a penny,  a fiddle  and  Joan, 

And  my  sweet  Joan  has  me. 

Meadow  and  flock,  the  wise  folk  said, 

It  never  were  right  to  miss. 

But  my  maid  Joan  has  a kirtle  red 
And  a merry  mouth  to  kiss. 

And  I can  fiddle  and  Joan  can  sing 
And  what  were  better  than  this? 

The  young  men  talk  of  getting  and  gold 
And  lands  far  over  the  sea. 

But  I and  my  fiddle  will  never  grow  old 
And  this  is  the  life  for  me. 

I have  a penny,  my  fiddle  and  Joan, 

And  my  sweet  Joan  has  me. 

— Smith  College  Monthly. 


— Training  for  the  foot-ball  team  at  Cor- 
nell next  fall  will  begin  on  September  10th. 

—The  Cornell  Musical  Clubs  will  sail  for 
Europe,  June  17th,  on  the  City  of  Paris. 
Patriotic  and  American  songs  will  be  sung, 
and  the  clubs  will  attend  the  Henley  regatta. 
Concerts  will  be  given  in  London,  the  princi- 
pal watering  places  in  southern  England, 
Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland. 


A PARALLEL. 

Two  roses  bloomed  upon  a tree, 

Their  white  leaves  touched  with  every  swaying  ; 
I stooped  to  gather  one,  while  she 
Plucked  off  the  other,  gently  saying 
“ When  things  do  grow  and  cling  like  this, 

And  Death  almost  appeareth  loath 
To  take  but  one,  ’twere  greater  bliss 
To  both,  for  Death  to  take  them  both." 

Lost  love  ! Dead  love  ! They  come  and  go 
The  summers  with  their  sun  and  flowers, 

Their  songs  of  birds ; I only  know 
There  is  a blight  upon  the  hours, 

No  sun  is  like  the  once  bright  sun 
That  shone  upon  the  golden  weather 
In  which  she  said,  those  flowers  were  one. 

And  Death  should  spare  or  smite  together. 

— Cornell  Magazine. 
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— The  tuition  fee  at  Dartmouth  will  be 
raised  to  one  hundred  dollars  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  college  year. 

— The  largest  class  ever  graduated  by  an 
American  college  was  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  last  year. 


RUDY’S  PILE  SUPPOSITORY 

is  guaranteed  to  cure  Piles  and  Constipation,  or  money 
refunded.  50  cents  per  box.  Send  two  stamps  for  circular 
and  Free  Sample  to  MARTIN  RUDY,  Registered  Phar- 
macist, Lancaster,  Pa.  No  postals  answered.  For  sale 
by  all  first-class  druggists  everywhere. 


^IcTHE  LEHIGH  SPOON 

We  have  just  completed  a New  Spoon  for  the  College. 

The  bowl  is  made  in  the  form  of  a foot-ball , the  handle  contains  a 
base-ball  and  bat , rope  for  tug-of-war , and  a penant  in  brown  enamel 
zuith  the  letters  L-e-h-i-g-h  brought  out  in  white. 

Your  bispection  is  earnestly  requested. 

E.  KELLER  & SON,  Jewelers, 

711  Hamilton  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 


March  19,  1895. 

Our  stock  for  Spring  and  Summer  of 
1895  is  now  ready  in  all  departments. 

It  will  be  found  fully  up  to  our  usual 
standard  with  reduction  in  prices  from 
those  of  last  year. 

BROOKS  BROTHERS, 

Broadway,  corner  2 2d  Street, 

New  York  City. 

CLOTHING  AND  FURNISH-  ^ 

ING  GOODS  READY  MADE  - 
AND  MADE  TO  MEASURE.  ^ 


l^arger  and  brighter  than  ever  before. 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE  CLASS  OF  ’96. 


NEWi 


For  Sale  on  the  Campus 

and  at  the  Lehigh  University  Supply  Bureau. 


SPARKLING  WITH  WIT,  SCINTILLATING  WITH  HUMOR  AND  PATHETIC  WITH  PATHOS. 
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MONONOTTO  INN. 

FISHERS  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK 


MRS.  M.  B.  HOPPES,  PROP'R. 


poadfoag 


£.  M.  SMITH,  Proprietor. 


BOARD  PER  WEEK,  $4.00. 
ROOMS  PER  HONTH,  $5.00  TO  $8.00. 


Wanted, 

Every  smoker  to  send  seven 
two-cent  stamps  to  help  pay 
postage,  packing,  etc.,  and 
we  will  mail  box  of  Non- 


331  Brodkead  Avenue,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


— >-»>  pr  [ n ]£«-<-<- 


227  Broad  St,,  rear  P.0  > South  Bethlehem,  Pa, 

Endorsed  by  most  fastidious. 

All  work  done  at  residences  when  ordered. 


w 


Nicotine  Midget  Cigars. 
Only  one  box  to  one  ad- 
dress. 

Address 

LANDIS  & CO., 

Shippensburg,  Pa. 
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NOTICE. 

$1000  Premium  and  One  Year's  Apprenticeship. 

Upon  these  terms  an  established  daily  newspaper, 
conducted  by  a University  man,  is  willing  to  receive 
into  its  editorial  department,  five  graduates  of  ’95,  who 
can  pass  a satisfactory  examination  as  to  their  journal- 
istic qualifications.  Address, 

Brevier,  P.  O.  Box  1417,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTER  AND  TAILOR, 

Headquarters  for  fine  line  of  Gents’  Furnishing  Goods. 
Fourth  Street  and  Brodhead  Avenue, 
post  office  building, 

SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


J^fudenfs 

To^^  graduates 
fjlu/nni 

BEFORE  LEAVING  TOWN  PROCURE  THE 

....Views  of  the  Lehigh  University.... 

INCLUDING  PORTRAIT  OF  PRESIDENT  DROWN  (iS  Views) 

VIEWS  OF  BETHLEHEM, 

(52  Views) 

j>IE  BE/tUflES  OF  THE  CEJHICH  U/iCCEY 

at  the  Book  and  Stationery  Store  of 

AUG.  H.  LEIBERT, 

134  South  Main  Street,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
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The  Standard  for  All. 

Columbia 
Bicycles 

Highest  Quality  of  All. 
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Have  you  feasted  your  eyes  upon 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  1895 
Columbias  ? Have  you  tested  and 
compared  them  with  all  others  ? 
Only-  by  such  testing  can  you  know- 
how fully  the  Columbia  justifies  its 
proud  title  of  the  ‘ ‘Standard  for  the 
World.”  Any  model  or  equipment 
your  taste  may  require,  J100 

POPE  MFG.  CO. 

HARTFORD,  Conn. 

Boston , New  York, 

Chicago , San  Francisco , 

Providence , Buffalo. 

An  Art  Catalogue  of  these 
famous  wheels  and  of  Hart- 
fords,  $80  $60,  free  at  Colum- 
bia agencies,  or  mailed  for 
two  2-cent  stamps. 
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® 

® 
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® 

® 

® 
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® 
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BOOKS  BOUGHT. 


If  you  want  a book,  no  matter  when  or  where  published, 
call  at  our  store.  We  have,  without  exception,  the  largest 
collection  of  Old  Books  in  America,  all  arranged  in  Depart- 
ments. Any  person  having  the  time  to  spare  is  perfectly 
weicome  to  call  and  examine  our  stock  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred thousand  volumes,  without  feeling  under  the  slightest 
obligation  to  purchase. 


Leary’s  Old  Book  Store, 

No.  9 SOUTH  NINTH  STREET, 

First  Store  below  Market  Street,)  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


\\[E  POSSESS  unequalled  facilities  for  the  pro- 
* * duction  of  special  designs  and  prize  work. 
This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  we  are  authorized 
jewelers  for  the 

Phi  Kappa  Psi,  Phi  Gamma  Delta,  Chi  Phi, 
and  Delta  Phi  Fraternities, 

makes  a strong  appeal  for  this  class  of  work. 


WE  ARE  I 


III  ALL 


DEPARTMENTS  TO  FILL  TOUR  COMMANDS.- 


WATCHES. 

DIAMONDS. 

JEWELRY. 

SILVER- 

WARE. 

OPTICAL 

GOODS. 

7/W 


MANUFACTURERS, 


616-618  Chestnut  Street, 
611-613  Sansom  Street, 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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